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A COMPREHENSIVE  AND  LONG  RANGE  ATTACK  ON  THE  DROPOUT  PROBLEM 
PRE-SCHOOL  AND  PRIIIART  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
Progress  Report 
July  1,  1963  - June  30,  1964 

This  paper  will  describe  the  progress,  activities,  and  plans  of  the 
Pre-School  and  Primary  Education  Project  during  its  first  year  of  operation. 

PREFACE 

I.  Introduction 

The  Pennsylvania  Pre-School  and  Primary  Education  Project  has  been 
labeled  at  various  times  a research,  demonstration,  experimental-pilot,  and 
developmental  project.  All  of  these  terms  are  correct  and  incorrect  at  the 
same  tine. 

Originally,  the  intent  was  to  spend  a year  learning  about  the  relevant 
characteristics  of  the  behavior  of  a selected  group  of  so-called  culturally 
disadvantaged  children.  These  data  would  be  the  basis  for  designing  a different 
educational  program  which  would  be  used  in  the  second  year.  Evaluations  of  this 
program  would  be  made  each  year  during  the  remaining  five  years  of  the  project, 
each  leading,  in  turn,  to  further  improvements  in  that  program. 

This  pattern  would  be  replicated  in  seven  additional  schools  beginning 
in  year  two.  The  field  testing  of  the  originally-designed  program  would  enable 
the  staff  to  develop  modifications  to  fit  the  differences  that  could  be  noted 
in  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  minorities,  by  different  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 
Only  after  the  program  had  been  developed  and  evaluated  would  it  then  be 
demonstrated  and  disseminated. 

This  report  indicates  that  the  plan  has  been  followed  only  in  part. 

There  are  two  major  deviations  from  the  original  pattern:  The  gathering 
of  data  about  the  characteristics  of  the  children  will  continue  to  be  the  major 

focus  of  the  second  year;  hence,  all  other  aspects  of  the  project  will  be  moved 


back  one  year.  The  culturally-disadvantaged  children  from  rural  areas  will  be 
underrepresented  in  the  total  project;  urban  children  will  be  overrepresented. 

The  difficiuLty  of  launching  a statewide  project  of  the  magnitude 
described  in  the  original  proposal  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  alteration  of 
the  yearly  schedule.  In  addition  to  the  constant  bureaucratic  problems  of 
administration  and  communication  there  was  added  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
research  persons  for  the  project.  University  personnel  who  were  competent 
were  reluctant  to  travel  throughout  the  state  to  conduct  the  pre-tests  needed 
for  year  two;  most  of  the  applicants  for  full-time  positions  frankly  admitted 
they  preferred  more  ideal  research  conditions.  The  make-shift  arrangements 
for  the  testing  and  keeping  of  appropriate  records  has  produced  some  data  but 
even  the  most  elementary  conditions  for  appropriate  procedures  and  controls 
could  not  be  met.  As  a result,  the  term  "trying  out"  has  been  substituted  in 
this  report  for  the  term  "experiment". 

If  state  agencies  are  to  undertake  projects  like  this  one,  it  is  already 
very  clear  to  the  staff  that  some  new  arrangement  must  be  found  to  enable  them 
to  attract  research  persons.  State  departments  are  established  primarily  to 
operate  administrative  programs;  research  persons  in  the  behavioral  science 
fields  will  not  tolerate,  nor  should  they,  the  administrative  and  organizational 
impediments  that  appear  to  be  part  of  bureaucratic  living. 

Evaluating  multi-faceted  programs  like  the  Pennsylvania  project  requires 
more  highly  competent  specialists  than  are  needed  for  the  typical  small-sample, 
highly-controlled  research  project.  These  two  requirements  call  for  more  imaginative 
organizational  adjustments  than  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  state  has  yet  found. 

The  second  alteration  has  resulted  from  the  economic  facts  of  life.  Rural 
school  districts  are,  by  and  large,  smaller  districts,  and  the  kind  of  school 
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sought  for  the  project  meant  that  one,  two,  or  even  three  mills'  tax  increase 
would  be  required  to  raise  even  $5,000.  In  the  future  the  small,  rural  area  is 
going  to  need  additional  financial  assistance  if  it  is  going  to  be  expected  to 
take  its  place  in  projects  of  this  kind. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  the  project  already  has  demonstrated  that 
representatives  of  the  fields  of  education,  social  welfare,  and  public  health 
not  only  can  cooperate  well  on  the  problems  of  the  education  of  culturally  dis- 
advantaged children  but  can  become  very  enthusiastic  about  such  efforts.  Further- 
more, the  old  story  of  the  value  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  problems  is 
reinforced^  the  project  teachers  and  the  caseworkers  report  they  have  learned 
much  from  each  other. 

The  greatest  single  lesson,  even  from  the  first  year  of  this  project, 
however,  is  the  unmistakable  fact  that  state  agencies  can  take  the  leadership 
role  in  improving  human  services.  In  fact,  the  Pennsylvania  project,  marshalling 
as  it  has  the  resources  of  universities,  state  agencies,  and  local  community 
agencies,  may  indicate  that  state  level  coordination  is  the  most  desirable 
pattervi  for  programs  such  as  those  now  being  propagated  under  the  War  on  Poverty. 
II.  Background 

In  October,  19^3^  the  Centennial  Joint  School  District  in  lower  Bucks 
County  became  the  first  public  school  district  in  Pennsylvania  to  organize  a 
class  for  children  who  were  a full  year  younger  than  those  eligible  for  kinder- 
garten, In  July,  1964,  six  more  districts  will  begin  similar  pre-school  classes 
as  part  of  a statewide  effort  to  improve  the  educational  performance  of  children 
from  disadvantaged  environments.  These  districts  (Aliquippa,  Chester,  Erie, 
Pottstown,  Harrisburg,  and  German  Township,  together  with  the  "Hub"  School  in  the 
Centennial  District)  will  be  enrolling  320  children  and  their  families  dijring  the 
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second  year  of  the  Pre-School  and  Primary  Education  Project.  Within  four 
years,  over  1,300  children,  ranging  in  age  from  to  9 years,  will  be  enrolled 
in  eight  school  districts  in  the  Commonwealth, 

The  project,  partially  supported  by  a grant  of  $470,000  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Division  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  is  funded,  in  addition,  by  participating 
school  districts  and  cooperating  state  agencies.  The  principal  state  agencies 
cooperating  in  the  project  are  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  The  work  of  these  depart- 
ments is  coordinated  through  the  Council  for  Human  Services  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  created  in  1963  by  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  to 
foster  and  expedite  interdepartmental  programs. 

Structurally,  the  Pre-School  and  Primary  Education  Project  is  involved  in 
two  different  types  of  program  sequences.  One  program  sequence,  conducted  at  the 
"Hub"  School  in  the  Centennial  Joint  School  District,  involves  a full  year  pre- 
school program  for  40  children  at  chronological  ages  3.7  to  4.6,  This  program 
will  be  articulated  with  subsequent  kindergarten  through  third  grade  programs 
carried  on  during  the  normal  school  year.  The  Centennial  program  does  not  involve 
summer  classes. 

The  program  sequence  for  the  "summer  schools"  involves  a continuum  of 
three  successive  summer  experiences  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  with  a pre- 
school nursery  and  following  with  pre-kindergarten  and  post-kindergarten  classes. 

In  the  fall  following  the  first  sximmer  experience,  intensive  follow-up  work  will 
be  conducted  with  project  parents  by  the  project  child's  summer  teacher.  Succeeding 
summer  programs  will  be  articulated  with  kindergarten  through  second  grade  programs. 
Every  year,  in  both  the  "Hub"  School  and  summer  programs,  a new  group  of  nursery 
age  children  will  be  phased  into  the  project. 
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III.  Objectives 


A four-fold  strateg7  to  improve  the  education  of  culturally  disadvantaged 
children  has  been  established: 

1,  To  develop  an  educational  program  which  compensates  for  certain 
specific  behavioral  deficits  of  the  children  from  cultijrally  dis- 
advantaged environments, 

2,.  To  improve  the  educational  preparation  of  teachers  and  other  professior^ls 
who  are  presently  serving  or  will  serve  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child 

3.  To  develop  more  effective  relationships  between  health  and  service 
agencies  and  the  schools  so  that  they  can  serve  better  the  children  and 
the  parents  of  families  living  in  culturally  disadvantaged  neighborhoods. 

4.  To  charige  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  parents  so  that  they  will  exert 
a positive  influence  on  the  educational  development  of  their  children. 

The  definition  of  this  strategy  in  seven  school  districts  has  been  the 
principal  preoccupation  of  the  first  year's  operations. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
I.  Planning  and  Development 

A basic  tenet  of  the  project  is  that  children  from  disadvantaged 
environments  evidence  initial  academic  deficits  upon  formal  entry  into  regular 
school  experiences.  Increasing  research  into  the  nature  of  these  deficits 
has  established  four  areas  of  concern:  perceptual,  language,  and  cognitive 
deprivation,  either  caused  by  or  resulting  in  a lessening  of  self-image. 

Accordingly,  a major  effort  of  the  project  has  been  to  develop  an  educational 
program  which,  while  compensating  for  these  deficits,  will  increasingly  foster 
successful  school  experiences.  With  four  more  years  remaining  in  the  project, 
it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  project  personnel  to  formulate  a curriculum 
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during  the  first  year  that  could  be  "tried  out"  and  evaluated  during  the 
second  year.  Based  upon  this  evaluation,  curriculum  would  be  redefined  for 
the  third  year.  This  process  of  demonstration  and  evaluation  will  be  continuous 
in  all  project  schools  for  the  duration  of  the  project. 

The  formulation  of  curriculum  for  the  second  year  has  proceeded  in 
three  directions:  first,  the  gathering  of  descriptive  and  comparative  data 
on  the  project  children;  second,  the  development  of  a framework  of  objectives 
within  which  a program  can  be  defined;  and  third,  the  "ti^ng  out"  and  assessment 
of  a variety  of  innovations  and  practices  in  project  classes.  During  the  summer 
of  1964^  the  results  and  findings  from  these  three  efforts  will  be  integrated 
and  formulated  into  an  explicit  educational  program  to  be  "tried  out"  and 
evaluated  in  the  pre-school  and  kindergarten  classes  at  the  "Hub"  School  next  fall. 
A.  Data  Collection:  Statistical 

The  gathering  of  sociological,  economic,  educational,  and  medical 
data  on  and  from  project  families  and  children  is  and  increasingly  will  be 
of  assistance  to  the  project  staff  in  explicating  the  educational  program 
for  both  the  children  and  families  served  by  the  "Hub"  School.  Because 
so  much  of  the  literature  on  the  so-called  "culturally  disadvantaged" 
child  has  been  speculative,  hortatory,  and  deductive,  the  project  staff 
has  been  determined  to  document  its  own  operational  definition.  The 
stereotyping  of  the  disadvantaged  child  in  terms  of  a large-city,  slum, 
migrant  Negro  family  is  an  ambiguous  and  not  completely  functional 
definition  of  disadvantagedness  in  the  industrial  towns,  small  cities, 
and  coal-mining  regions  serviced  by  the  project.  Some  of  these  areas 
have  few  (e.g.,  German  Township  School  District)  Negro  residents,  others 
are  composed  of  a large  percentage  of  white  emigrants  from  Appalachia 
(e.g,.  Centennial  Joint  School  District),  while  others  have  extremely 
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stable  Negro  popailations  (e,g,^  Pottstown)  whose  geographical  mobility  differs 
considerably  from  similar  families  in  large  urban  centers. 

From  the  neighborhood  serviced  by  the  "Hub"  School,  descriptive  data 
have  been  gathered  from  a variety  of  sources,  A survey  conducted  by 
Temple  University  showed,  for  example,  that  the  residents  are  primarily/' 
Caucasian  with  1+0%  coming  from  the  general  Philadelphia  area,  1+5%  from 
the  coal-mining  regions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  15^  from  the  coal-mining 
and  mountainous  districts  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 

The  project  families  are  large  (about  1+  children  per  family),  primarily 
of  Protestant  denomination^  poorly  educated  (lacking  any  parents  having 
completed  high  school),  with  better  than  four  out  of  five  families  having 
income  below  $100  weekly,  and  predominantly  employed  in  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  occupations.  Half  of  the  project  families  have  been  known 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  and  almost  30%  to  the  Office  of  Public  Assis- 
tance, The  project  caseworker  estimates  that  one-third  of  the  project 
families  require  on-going  work  services. 

The  "Hub"  School  is  located  on  the  western  end  of  a fomer  government 
housing  project  consisting  of  l,l60  family  units.  Reports  from  local 
authorities  indicate  that  the  families  in  these  units  comprise  only  14^ 
of  the  total  school  district  population,  yet  contribute  50%  of  all  school 
drop-outs  and  illegal  absences,  approximately  60  to  70%  of  all  police 
service  and  ambulance  calls,  and  80  to  S5%  of  all  disorderly  conduct 
calls  to  local  police.  Almost  half  of  the  children  sent  to  correctional 
schools  from  the  district  came  from  the  "Hub"  School  area.  The  Temple 
survey,  conducted  in  1962,  indicated  a high  percentage  of  illness  in  the 
project  school  area.  In  addition,  the  survey  indicated  that  the  residents 
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felt  a high  degree  of  hostility  and  rejection  directed  toward  them 
from  the  larger  community. 

That  the  children  attending  the  "Hub"  School  should  be  affected  by 
this  impoverished  background  is  not  surprising.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of 
the  children  in  the  district's  educable  classes  come  from  this  area, 
while  only  1%  of  the  children  in  accelerated  classes  come  from  the  "Hub" 
School.  When  the  children  from  the  "Hub"  School  are  integrated  at 
fourth  grade  with  students  from  the  district  at  large,  almost  all  of 
them  invariably  end  up  in  the  lowest  ability  grouping  and  the  pattern 
is  sustained  into  the  remaining  intermediate  grades.  Standardized 
tests  administered  in  the  primary  grades  document  intellectual  deprivation 
and  basic  skill  retardation  of  project  school  children.  The  average  I.Q. 
of  the  first  and  third  graders  at  the  "Hub"  School  on  these  tests  was 
shown  to  be  between  twelve  and  fifteen  points  lower  than  the  combined 
average  I.Q.  of  the  first  and  third  grade  children  attending  the  six 
other  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  "Hub"  School  children  are, 
on  the  average,  one-half  grade  retarded  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
language  achievement  at  first  and  third  grade  levels  as  measured  by 
standardized  achievement  tests. 

Although  some  systematic  assessments  were  carried  out  during  the 
year  with  project  children  to  obtain  more  precise  data  on  their  educational 
disabilities,  the  analysis  of  this  data  as  well  as  that  from  other  project 
schools  will  be  reported  at  a later  date.  The  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Test,  the  Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Scale,  and  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycho- 
Linguistic  Abilities  were  used  with  all  project  children  but  control  con- 
ditions limited  the  usefulness  of  the  findings  to  the  project  school  itself. 
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Future  plans  call  for  a broadly-scoped  testing  program,  commencing  in 
the  summer  of  1964,  to  be  carried  out  in  five  project  schools  and  in  the 
"Hub"  School  during  the  early  fall. 

With  the  participation  of  Associate  Professor  E.  Kuno  Seller  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  of  Temple  University,  a two-fold  plan  of  testing 
ani  observation  has  been  planned  for  the  first  suomer.  In  two  school 
districts  (Harrisburg  and  Chester)  intensive  testing  of  project  and 
control  children  was  undertaken  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the 
summer  nursery  pre-school.  This  initial  test  battery  included  the 
Illinois  Test  of  Psycho-Linguistic  Abilities  and  the  Children's  Thematic 
Apperception  Test,  In  two  other  school  districts  (Pottstown  and  Erie), 
pre-  and  post-testing  are  planned  for  all  project  children  to  gauge  the 
effects  of  a six  weeks'  nursery  pre-school  experience.  During  the  course 
of  the  summer  schools,  observational  study  will  be  carried  out  by 
Doctor  Seller  and  his  associates,  with  the  aim  of  exploring  relevant  variables 
in  the  behavior  of  children  and  the  teacher's  handling  of  the  children. 

The  data  obtained  from  this  testing  program  will  be  interpreted  and  applied 
to  curriculum  development  planning  during  the  1964-65  school  year  as 
part  of  the  reformulation  of  curriculum  design  to  precede  the  1965  summer 
school  experiences.  Testing  undertaken  in  the  "Hub"  School  during  the 
fall  of  1964  will  be  fed  into  curriculum  reformulations  for  the  following 
school  year. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  there  is  a relationship  between 
social  class  and  health.  The  relationship  is  particularly  clear  in  the 
areas  of  maternal  and  child  health.  During  the  first  year  of  operation, 
extensive  pediatric  examinations  were  undertaken  with  project  children 
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from  the  "Hub"  School  and  a control  group  of  operationally-defined 
advantaged  children  (Hollingshead  Class  I and  II  with  the  additional 
requirement  that  both  parents  have  finished  high  school).  The  design  of 
these  examinations  (reported  in  a separate  project  publication)  pennitted 
the  project  staff  to  collect  comprehensive  prenatal,  neonatal,  nutritional, 
height-weight,  immunization,  developmental-motor,  dental,  historical, 
hospital,  and  other  pediatric  data  on  children  from  two  different  social 
class  environments. 

Preliminary  findings  seem  to  collaborate  previous  studies  which 
indicate  that  disadvantaged  mothers  begin  prenatal  care  later  and  sustain 
it  less;  that  their  children  fall  more  often  below  the  developmental  norms 
for  height  and  weight;  that  fewer  disadvantaged  children  have  adeqiiate 
immunization  records  than  advantaged  children;  and  that  disadvantaged 
children  have  more  dental,  speech,  and  vision  defects  than  their  opposite 
number.  Over  twice  as  many  referrals  to  physicians  had  to  be  made  with 
the  disadvantaged  project  groups  as  with  the  control  group.  Plans  to 
continue  examinations  and  treatment  of  project  and  various  control 
groups  have  been  made  for  the  early  fall  of  1964.  Eventually,  it  is  . 
planned  to  extend  these  examinations,  together  with  the  treatment  of 
certain  physical  health  handicaps  or  problems  of  chronic  nature  that  are 
of  congenital  or  acquired  etiology,  to  all  project  districts. 

B.  Data  Collection:  Observations  and  Impressions 

Another  fom  of  data  collected  during  the  year  have  been  the  observa- 
tions and  impressions  of  project  staff  members  on  a variety  of  behaviors 
manifested  by  the  project  children  in  the  classroom.  The  observations 
were  not  systematically  reported  (anecdotal  cards  being  the  principal 
method  of  recording)  and  the  impressions  were  elicited  from  the  staff 
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primarily  by  intervievdng. 

The  academic  disabilities  commonly  associated  with  cultural  depriva- 
tion were  not  so  observable  nor  so  easy  to  detect  as  many  of  the  staff 
had  believed  they  would  be.  The  project  children  did  not  appear  to 
lack  word  productivity  nor  the  ability  to  labels  even  though  the  staff 
attempted  to  systematically  assess  their  behavior  in  these  areas. 

Project  teachers  did  note,  however,  some  deficiencies  in  listening 
behavior  and  a tendency  for  the  language  of  the  children  to  be  colorless 
and  sparse  in  adjectives.  In  addition,  staff  members  commented  on  the 
fact  that,  while  the  children  knew  few  of  the  traditional  nursery  rhymes, 
they  appeared  more  knowledgeable  than  would  be  expected  about  the  lyrics 
and  tunes  of  popular  songs.  Impressions  of  perceptual  behavior  failed 
to  provide  any  clear-cut  clues  of  deficits.  In  the  area  of  cognitive 
functioning,  comment  was  made  that  the  project  children  appeared  under- 
developed in  their  ability  to  see  cause  and  effect  or  to  derive  logical 
outcomes.  A sidenote  of  interest,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  experiences 
of  Sylvia  Ashton-Wamer  in  New  Zealand  with  Maoris  children,  is  the 
observations  made  by  several  staff  members  that  the  project  children 
seemed  unusually  responsive  to  words  having  sexual  coloring  (e.g.,  kiss, 
girdle).  It  is,  however,  idle  to  speculate  on  this  data  before  undertaking 
more  systematic  investigation. 

Of  more  importance  to  the  staff  were  the  impressions  they  had  of 
the  personal  and  social  functioning  of  the  project  children.  The 
following  is  an  abbreviated  listing  of  the  characteristics  around  which 
there  was  staff  concensus: 
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1.  A tendency  toward  destructiveness  or  heavy-handedness  with 
materials  and  equipment  in  the  classroom.  Along  with  this 
a casualness  bordering  on  indifference  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  breakage, 

2.  A tendency  of  the  children  not  to  share  with  others  nor  to 
S3rmpathize  with  classmates, 

3.  A somewhat  exaggerated  moodiness  that  ranged  from  depression 
to  euphoria. 

4.  A high  degree  of  family  loyalty,  especially  in  relationships 
with  siblings, 

5.  A lack  of  concern  for,  in  some  instances,  and  a confusion 
about,  in  other  cases,  authority  as  represented  by  the  teacher, 

6.  A high  degree  of  difficulty  in  initial  adjustment  to  school. 
Separation  problems  were  quite  common, 

7.  The  often-cited  existence  of  spontaneity  or  warmth  in 
children  from  deprived  backgrounds  was  not  noted  in  the 
observations  of  the  staff, 

8.  No  significant  observations  nor  impressions  which  would 
indicate  poor  "self-image"  or  lower  levels  of  confidence  or 
feelings  of  worth  in  the  project  children. 

9.  Lack  of  concern  for  finishing  a task  or  project.  Easily 
distracted. 

None  of  the  above  observations  and  impressions  could  be  attributed  to 
all  project  children  and,  as  with  most  generalizations,  caution  and  qualifica- 
tion are  probably  indicative  of  the  better  part  of  wisdom.  It  should  be 
noted,  finally,  that  the  staff  does  not  yet  know  whether  the  project  children 
represent  typical  or  atypical  lower-class  populations. 

C.  Formulation  of  Objectives 

While  knowledge  of  the  child  and  his  background  is  vital  in  any  educa- 
tional undertaking,  the  project  staff  ear]y  in  its  deliberations  recognized 
a corollary  need  to  establish  a framework  of  objectives  within  which  an 
educational  program  would  be  formulated.  What  we  know  of  the  child  provides, 
as  it  were,  a field  to  be  cultivated,  but  to  what  ends  it  should  be  planted 
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is  a matter  of  defining  one's  aims.  During  the  first  year,  therefore,  the 
project  staf:^  with  the  assistance  of  Doctor  Robert  Smith  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  drew  up  various  statements  of 
objectives.  By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  staff  had  reached  a point 
where  it  had  catalogued  and  specified  many  of  its  objectives  under  the 
following  classifications: 

Development  of  Skills  Associated  with  Verbal  Communications 

Aesthetic  and  Creative  Development 

Social  Development 

Personal  Development 

Intellectual  Development 

Perceptual-Motor  Development  and  Physical  Fitness 

Included  in  this  first  formalized  statement  of  objectives  was  an  initial 
listing  of  activities  and  teaching  considerations  which  related  to  each  of 
the  various  objectives.  For  example,  one  of  the  objectives  listed  in  the 
section  on  verbal  communication  was  the  desirability  of  expanding  the 
child's  vocabulaiy  so  that  growth  in  concepts  and  in  meaning  of  words 
could  be  developed.  Noted  alongside  this  objective  was  advice  to  the 
teacher  on  how  to  provide  opportunities  to  practice  and  experiment  with  new 
words  and  expressions  in  different  settings,  how  to  illustrate  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  meaning  of  words,  planning  experiences  outside  the 
school  and  encouraging  children  to  ask  questions.  During  the  summer  of  I964 
the  project  staff  plans  to  add  to  this  enumeration  of  program  and  activity 
considerations  additional  suggestions  stemming  from  the  experiences  over 
the  past  year  at  the  "Hub"  School, 

D,  Review  of  Practices  and  Innovations  at  "Hub"  School 

These  experiences  of  "trying  out"  a variety  of  innovations  and 
practices  have  been  both  intensive  and  specific,  and  wide-ranging  and 
exploratory.  The  staff  has  concentrated  at  certain  periods  on  such 
definite  characteristics  of  the  children's  verbal  behavior  as  the  ability 
to  label  objects,  people,  toys,  and  equipment  correctly,  to  use  verbs 
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precisely  in  noting  sequences  and  interactions,  and  to  speak  clearly  in 
complete  sentences.  Concern  for  the  perceptual  skills  of  the  project 
children  led  to  a utilization  by  Doctor  Henry  Ray,  Director  of  Teaching 
and  Learning  Resources  in  the  Centennial  Joint  School  District,  of  slides 
to  foster  improved  visual  discrimination  and  auditory  responses.  With 
the  assistance  of  Doctor  Albert  Kaplan,  Psychiatric  Consultant  to  the 
Bucks  County  Schools,  the  project  staff  attempted  to  probe  into  deeper 
levels  of  understanding  of  the  deviant  behavior  of  some  project  children. 

The  project  teacher  at  the  "Hub”  School,  Mrs,  Anne  Creamer,  has,  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  maintained  continuous  anecdotal  files  recording  signifi- 
cant behaviors  of  the  project  children,  along  with  some  developmental 
changes  that  have  occurred.  In  addition,  she  has  developed  several  units 
emphasizing  ways  of  exploiting  a variety  of  learning  experiences  for 
important  cognitive,  perceptual,  and  linguistic  purposes. 

From  their  classroom  experiences  over  the  past  year,  the  project 
teachers  emerged  with  some  fairly  tentative  ideas  as  to  practices  and 


procedures  that  should  be  tested  in  the  coming  school  year.  Some  of  these 


ideas  are  suggested  as  follows: 

Initial  Suggested  Teacher 

Observation  Inferences  Practices  and  Procedures 

Destructiveness  and  ineptness  with  Unfamiliarity  with  these  Slow  and  gradual  introduc- 

classroom  materials,  materials;  children  over-  tion  of  classroom  materials. 

stimulated  by  rich  class- 
room environment. 


Relative  failure  of  children  to 
share  or  sympathize. 


Hostile  community  environ-  Increased  ^phasis  on 
ment,  socialization  activities. 


Inability  to  work  productively  in 
"permissive"  environment  of 
classroom. 

Inability  of  cMldren's  parents  to 
maturely  discuss  child's 
problems.  Inconsistent 
disciplinary  practices. 


"Self-direction"  not  Provide  more  structure 

fostered  in  home.  in  classroom. 


Lack  of  parental  knowledge  Increased  work  with  parents, 
and  skill. 

Distraction  of  other  Planned  parental  educational 

problems,  programs . 
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II.  Siuamary  and  Future  Plans 


In  summary  then,  the  project  staff  has,  over  the  past  year,  collected 
and  analyzed  a -wide  assemblage  of  data  on  the  project  children,  their  families, 
and  the  community.  They  have  worked  through  various  delineations  of  objectives 
until  a more  workable  framework  was  formulated.  Finally,  they  have  begun  the 
process  of  meshing  the  data  collected  on  the  children,  the  objectives  defined, 
and  the  educational  practices  that  appear  to  have  worked  out  best,  into  an 
explicit  educational  program  design. 

Future  plans  include  consideration  of  the  following  problems  and 
questions  which  arose  during  the  preceding  year: 

1,  How  can  curriculum  be  specified  when  there  exists  a wide  diversity 
of  both  deprivation  and  achievement  among  project  children? 

2,  What  types  of  organizational  structures  will  best  foster  the 
continued  growth  of  project  children? 

3o  How  should  value  conflicts  and  differences  be  reconciled  in  both 
curriculum  programming  and  instructional  strategies? 

4.  What  types  of  "feedback"  are  needed  in  order  to  intelligently 
reformulate  curriculum  designs? 


TRAINING  OF  PROFESSIONALS 


I . Scope 

The  improvement  of  the  educational  preparation  of  teachers  and  other 
professionals  who  are  serving  or  who  will  serve  on  the  project  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  single  ingredient  in  bettering  the  opportunities  of  disadvantaged 
children.  Before  the  project  is  terminated,  the  staff  will  be  involved  in  the 
direct  training  of  over  30  teachers,  an  equal  number  of  teacher  aides,  8 project 
coordinators,  and  at  least  that  number  of  social  caseworkers.  Because  the  project 
will  affect  other  areas  of  the  school  program  and  will  affect,  therefore,  teachers 
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not  directly  associated  with  the  project,  many  other  teachers  will  be  engaged  in 
various  components  of  the  project’s  training  programs.  In  addition,  the  plans 
of  various  project  districts  to  recruit  additional  volunteer  aides  will  require 
specialized  training  programs.  The  involvement  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  placement  of  student  teachers  in  project  districts  will 
call  forth  imaginative  and  focused  considerations  of  traditional  preparational 
programs.  Perhaps,  however,  the  re-education  of  the  hundreds  of  agencies  that 
will  eventually  be  involved  in  one  manner  or  another  with  the  project  will  require 
the  most  extended  and  challenging  of  training  assignments, 

A,  1963  Workshops 

During  the  summer  of  1963;,  a workshop  for  project  personnel  was 
conducted  at  the  College  of  Education,  Temple  University,  The  focus  of 
the  workshop,  which  was  conducted  by  Doctor  Gabrielle  Faddis,  Assistant 
Professor  of  the  Department  of  Early  Childhood  Education  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, was  on  updating  the  preparation  and  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of 
personnel  who  were  and  would  be  working  with  pre-school  children  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Content  covered  included  examinations  of 
various  theories  of  child  development,  the  sociology  of  deprivation, 
considerations  of  specific  features  of  language  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment in  lower-  and  middle-class  children,  preparing  materials  and  activities 
for  a nursery  school  program,  communicating  with  disadvantaged  families, 
and  a variety  of  infoimaation  on  facets  of  research  and  school  operations 
related  to  work  with  disadvantaged  children. 

During  the  early  fall  of  1963,  project  personnel  were  involved  in  a 
workshop  centered  on  facilitating  the  treatment  of  problem  families. 
Organized  by  Community  Research  Associates,  the  workshop  gave  extensive 
attention  to  the  development  of  concepts  and  procedures  for  the  diagnosis 
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of  family  problems,  classification  of  these  problems,  selection  of 
treatment  procedures,  assignment  to  responsible  agencies  for  treatment, 
and  the  evaluation  and  accountability  of  the  prescribed  treatment. 

Probably  the  greatest  value  of  this  workshop  to  the  participants  was  in 
assisting  them  to  focus  on  a multiplicity  of  factors  affecting  child 
development.  In  addition,  the  staff  received  help  in  systematically 
analyzing  and  organizing  vital  family  information. 

B.  Consultation  and  Visitations 

Over  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  several  institutions 
provided  assistance  and  advice  on  many  aspects  of  the  pre-school  program. 

In  addition,  the  project  staff  through  planned  visitations,  saw  a variety 
of  pre-school  programs  in  operation.  The  Bucks  County  Public  School  Office 
was  especially  helpful  in  making  available  many  specialists  from  their 
central  staff.  Aid  in  program  development  was  provided  by  the  Institute 
for  Developmental  Studies  through  periodic  staff  conferences  with  Doc- 
tor Martin  Deutsch  and  his  associates.  Consultation  with  faculty  members 
of  Temple  University,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Western  Reserve 
University,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Cabrini  College  was  helpful 
in  providing  needed  program  perspectives.  Staff  observation  of  pre- 
school programs  at  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  the  Institute 
for  Developmental  Studies,  the  Baltimore  Early  School  Admissions  Project, 
and  the  experimental  nursery  program  in  Philadelphia  introduced  some  en- 
lightening insights  into  a variety  of  practices  and  procedures  with  pre- 
school children.  These  experiences  were  in  the  truest  sense  educational 
for  they  gave  the  staff  ideas,  knowledge,  and  insights  at  the  very  time 
the  staff  needed  and  could  make  use  of  this  information. 
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n . 1964  Summer  Workshop 


Preparations  for  an  intensive  two-week  workshop  to  orient  second  year 
project  personnel  began  in  April  of  this  year.  Under  the  leadership  of  Doc- 
tor Evangeline  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  Early 
Childhood  Education  at  Temple  University,  the  project  staff  planned  a comprehen- 
sive practicuum  to  be  undertaken  at  the  "Hub"  School  while  one  of  the  "Hub"  School 
classes  was  in  session.  This  allowed  the  new  teachers  to  both  observe  a program 
in  operation  and  to  develop  some  understandings  of  a child’s  school  functioning. 
The  program  covered  several  facets  of  child  development  such  as  physical,  social, 
conceptual,  language,  and  personality  development  in  some  depth,  while  at  the 
same  time  sensitizing  teachers  to  the  many  ways  discrete  components  of  development 
could  be  guided  and  encouraged.  Teachers  received  training  on  how  to  observe 
and  record  child  behavior  and  how  to  develop  programmatic  materials,  and  were 
given  a wide  assortment  of  suggestions  on  the  practical  aspects  of  conducting  a 
nursery  program.  Interlaced  with  this  knowledge  of  child  development  and 
practical  considerations,  seminars  and  discussions  were  planned  around  such 
topics  as  working  with  community  and  family,  characteristics  of  the  disadvantaged 
child,  and  self-understanding  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  a vital  ingredient 
in  teaching  success.  Although  the  workshop  was  primarily  oriented  toward 
project  teachers  and  teacher  aides,  local  project  coordinators  and  project 
caseworkers  were  invited  to  attend  certain  sessions.  An  outline  of  the  workshop 
program  is  shown  in  Appendix  B. 

Ill . Future  Plans 

Present  plans  call  for  a workshop  focused  on  the  health,  welfare,  and 
education  needs  of  project  families  early  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  Among  the 
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topics  to  be  considered  -will  be: 

Role  Definitions  for  Caseworkers  and  Teachers  in  Working  with  Project  Parents 

Collecting  and  Utilizing  Information  on  Home  and  Neighborhood  Conditions 

Agency  Coordination  in  Diagnosing  and  Treating  Project  Families 

Ways  to  Reach  Parents  Through  Person-to-Person  Contacts 

Increasing  Perception  and  Competency  in  Working  with  Project  Families 

Ways  of  Assisting  Parents  with  Their  Children 

Planning  Programs  and  Services  for  Project  Parents 

As  planning  proceeds  for  the  training  of  project  personnel,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  that  there  is  a wide  gap  between  the  availability 
and  supply  of  qualified  personnel  experienced  in  working  with  disadvantaged  pre- 
school age  children  and  their  families.  Furthermore,  the  increasing  redefinitions 
of  professional  roles  in  working  with  disadvantaged  clientele  will  expand  this 
gap  unless  intelligently  conceived  and  ambitiously  implemented  plans  are  formulated. 
A concern  of  the  project  staff  then,  will  be  around  the  question  of  how  to 
establish  firm  institutional  bases  to  provide  the  necessary  preparatory  and  in- 
service  training  for  professionals  working  in  disadvantaged  environments. 

Related  to  this  need  is  that  of  gaining  more  knowledge  than  we  presently 
have  of  the  characteristics  of  successful  professionals.  The  recruitment  and 
selection  of  candidates  for  future  training  programs  should  proceed  from  informa- 
tion as  to  what  types  of  individuals  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  project. 

The  difficulties  of  engaging  in  the  research  necessary  to  describe  such  individuals 
are  evident:  foremost  are  problems  of  definition,  instrumentation,  and  criteria. 
Nevertheless,  the  staff  will,  over  the  next  year,  be  engaged  in  devising  ways  of 
obtaining  valid  information  on  relevant  characteristics  and  behaviors  of 
professional  personnel. 
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DEVELOPING  COMMJNITI  SERVE CES  COORDINATION 


I . Rationale 

Substantial  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to  document  the  fact  that  a 
lower  level  of  physical  and  mental  health  exists  in  disadvantaged  areas  than  in 
more  advantaged  climates.  Not  only  are  children  and  their  families  in  dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods  less  well  nourished,  more  susceptible  to  illness,  and 
subjected  to  more  mental  and  emotional  stress  than  others,  but  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a lack  of  adequate  school  health  programs,  local  health  and  welfare 
agency  coordination  around  — and  parental  and  community  recognition  of  — these 
problems.  A major  objective  of  the  Pre-School  and  Primary  Education  Project, 
therefore,  has  been  to  develop  more  effective  working  relationships  between  and 
among  the  several  community  institutions  and  agencies  having  responsibilities  in 
these  areas  of  child  welfare  services.  The  project  staff  has  hypothesized  that 
if  earlier  and  more  sustained  attention  is  given  to  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  physical  and  mental  malfunctioning,  the  disadvantaged  child  will  perform 
more  successfully  in  school.  Secondly,  the  project  staff  has  premised  that  a 
favorable  educational  climate  in  the  disadvantaged  home  will  more  likely  be 
realized  when  the  health  and  welfare  needs  within  that  home  are  more  adequate];^ 
met , 

The  formulation  of  the  welfare  component  of  the  project  has,  during  the 
first  year,  rested  in  good  part  on  the  role  definitions  explored  by  the  project’s 
social  caseworker.  Four  basic  areas  were  explored;  these  were  research,  teaching, 
direct  casework,  and  involvement  of  community  organizations. 

A.  Developing  Common  Reporting  Instrument 

It  became  evident  early  to  the  staff  that  if  local  health  and  welfare 
agencies  were  to  become  meaningful  participants  in  the  project,  the 
efforts  of  these  agencies  would  have  to  be  directed  toward  tasks  of 
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common  concern.  With  the  assistance  of  Community  Research  Associates, 
the  staff  decided  to  focus  these  efforts  on  the  construction  of  a common 
reporting  instrument.  The  purpose  of  this  common  reporting  instrument, 
which  was  viewed  initially  as  the  key  in  the  project’s  preventative 
approach,  was  to  provide  a basic  methodology  which  would  guide  diagnostic 
formulation  and  planning  of  the  educational  and  welfare  components  of  this 
project.  It  became  clear  in  the  early  stages  of  the  project  staff's 
orientation  to  this  approach  that  the  basic  working  method  being  suggested 
assumed  both  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  project  participants  of 
what  services  other  agency  participants  offered,  and  second,  that  the 
relationships  of  various  agencies  to  the  project  had  been  clarified. 
Unfortunately,  both  assumptions  proved  unwarranted.  In  addition,  there 
was  a lack  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  project  participants  as  to 
the  usability  of  the  basic  working  documents  that  were  being  developed., 

B.  Team  Meetings  with  Health  and  Welfare  Agencies 

Because  of  this  the  project  staff  decided  to  reorient  its  efforts 
with  both  local  agencies  and  school  personnel.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
if  we  were  to  learn  about  and  understand  each  other's  approach,  this 
could  best  be  accomplished  by  frequent  and  regular  team  meetings  focused 
on  specific  project  family  cases.  The  project  caseworker,  Mr„  Terry  Dell- 
muth,  undertook,  therefore,  to  arrange  weekly  meetings  involving  community 
agencies  and  school  people.  From  these  conferences,  which  depended  in 
good  part  on  the  data  obtained  both  directly  by  the  caseworker  from 
project  families  and  on  that  volunteered  by  cooperating  agencies,  the 
agency  involvement  aspect  of  the  project  gradually  began  to  take  on  a 
variety  of  concrete  shapes.  Problems  and  possibilities  in  referrals 
were  discussed  and,  in  several  instances,  effective  channeling  of  project 
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cases  proved  invaluable  in  preventing,  or  at  least  slowing  down,  the 
deterioration  of  family  situations.  The  development  of  "on-the-spot" 
services  was  investigated  by  many  agencies,  with  the  Bucks  County  Family 
Service  Association  actiially  moving  into  the  project  school  building 
during  the  year  to  offer  casework  services  to  families  in  the  "Hub" 

School  area.  In  addition,  agency  and  school  personnel  learned  to  work 
together  in  a more  coordinated  and  sympathetic  fashion  than  heretofore. 
Finally,  most  of  the  participating  agencies  have  assisted  the  caseworker 
in  identifying  potential  future  families  for  the  project. 

While  this  brief  listing  does  not  do  justice  to  all  the  many  specific 
ways  in  which  agency  representatives,  teachers,  guidance  personnel,  and 
school  administrators  have  learned  to  collaborate,  it  does  indicate  to 
the  project  staff  the  necessity  in  our  other  project  areas  of  taking 
an  inductive  rather  than  deductive  approach  in  working  with  community 
agencies.  At  one  time  or  another,  more  than  twenty  different  agencies 
in  and  near  Bucks  County  (see  Appendix  A)  have  participated  in  some 
phase  of  the  project,  A baseline  of  empathy  and  understanding  has  been 
established  upon  which  more  ambitious  cooperative  ventures  can  be  attempted. 
C.  Agency  Limitations 

In  viewing  the  possibility,  however,  of  deepening  the  level  of 
services  offered  to  project  families  at  the  "Hub"  School  and  initially 
mobilizing  community  resources  in  our  new  project  districts,  certain 
problems  endemic  to  child  welfare  services  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
certain  to  be  present.  Financial  limitations,  for  one,  have  hampered 
agency  cooperation  at  the  "Hub"  School  and  along  with  this  factor  is  the 
critical  understaffing  of  most  agencies,  which  precludes  their  providing 
even  minimal  services  to  high  priority  families.  In  such  a situation, 
it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  understaffed  agencies  to  expand  their  efforts 
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to  include  preventative  work  and  casework  services  to  children  in  their 
own  homes,  Furthemore,  variations  in  ability  to  work  with  the  pro^  ct 
will  certainly  be  evidenced  among  the  six  counties  joining  the  project. 
Unevenness  in  the  availability  of  necessary  services  is  evident  among 
the  counties  in  terms  of  such  factors  as  the  number  of  county  child 
welfare  personnel,  number  of  Community  Chest  and  United  Fund  agencies, 
and  the  number  of  public  and  prmvate  child-caring  agencies  in  relation 
to  the  needs  for  these  services  in  the  several  coimties. 

But  perhaps  more  significant  in  impeding  more  meaningful  services  to 
disadvantaged  families  in  our  future  project  areas  is  not  only  the  uneven 
distribution  of  services  and  the  financial  and  staff  handicaps  of  agencies 
but  also  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  the  outdated  concepts  prevalent  on  how 
best  to  work  with  the  critically  deprived  family,  A recurrent  theme  in 
discussions  during  the  year  has  been,  "Do  we  really  know  how  to  work  with 
these  kinds  of  problems?".  How  well  the  project  staff  can  assist  local 
health  and  welfare  agencies  in  answering  this  question  will,  in  good 
part,  determine  how  much  the  level  of  services  provided  to  project 
families  is  improved, 

D,  Increase  Casework  Services 


An  important  step  forward  in  bringing  about  a higher  level  of 

community  agency  cooperation  was  the  decision  by  the  Department  of  Public 

Welfare  during  the  year  to  provide  full-time  caseworkers  for  each  of  the 
new  project  areas,  Ordginally,  the  Department  had  committed  itself  to 
summer  intern  caseworkers  but  with  the  increasing  realization  on  the  part 
of  the  Department's  leaders  of  the  need  to  both  formulate  clear  policy 
guidelines  for  assuring  equitable  and  adequate  family  and  child  welfare 
services  and  to  establish  the  appropriate  mechanisms,  procedures,  and 
programs  to  carry  out  these  policies,  a new  framework  for  Public  Welfare 

involvement  was  devised.  The  recruitment  of  project  caseworkers  is 
presently  under  way. 
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CHANGING  ANN  IMPROVING  THE  PARENTAL  ROLE 


I . Need 

Mentioned  earlier  in  this  report  was  the  need  for  building  a favorable 
educational  climate  in  the  home  through  attention  to  the  health  and  welfare 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  family.  Clearly  related  to  this  need  is  the  attention 
that  must  be  given  to  obtaining  the  help  and  cooperation  of  parents  if  the  school 
behavior  and  performance  of  their  children  is  to  be  changed.  Involving  the  dis- 
advantaged parent  requires,  as  Patricia  Cayo  Sexton  states,  "...  much  more 
than  written  invitations  or  a sharp  complaining  phone  call  from  the  principal 
about  their  child's  behavior."  Many  families  with  whom  the  project  has  already 
worked  and,  undoubtedly,  many  families  now  coming  into  the  project,  were  not 
and  are  not  aware  of  how  to  actively  participate  in  the  educational  development 
of  their  children.  Yet  the  effect  of  a parent's  attitudes  and  behavior  on  a 
child's  subsequent  behavior  in  school  has  been  documented  by  researchers  both 
in  education  and  allied  fields. 

Over  the  past  year,  project  parents  produced  a variety  of  impressions 
upon  the  staff.  As  was  expected,  the  parents  proved  to  be  unfamiliar  with 
school  routines  and  disturbed  by  such  procedures  as  medical  examinations. 
Initially  hostile  and  suspicious,  many  of  the  parents,  however,  were  definitely 
motivated  to  have  their  children  take  part  in  the  pre-school  program.  Many 
children  continually  attended  school  in  their  best  clothes  despite  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  informed  parents  that  less  dressy  clothes  would  be  more  suitable. 
Later,  several  of  these  parents  complained  how  dirty  their  child  got  in  school. 

The  desire  to  have  their  children  do  well  in  school  was  also  evidenced 
in  the  willingness  of  many  parents  to  have  the  teacher  physically  punish  the 
child  if  a behavior  problem  occurred.  At  home,  disciplinary  practices  were  most 
commonly  observed  to  be  inconsistent.  Although  most  project  parents  appeared 
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overwhelmed  with  duties  and  the  care  of  their  many  children,  several  would 
often  volunteer  to  assist  the  teacher  in  such  matters  as  school  laundry.  One 
reasonable  inference  from  this  limited  data  might  be  that  many  project  parents 
lacked  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  their  aspirations  for  their  children  opera- 
tional, By  middle-class  standards,  their  efforts  often  seemed  awkward, 

A.  Individual  and  Family  Casework  Contacts 

At  the  "Hub"  School,  several  approaches  have  been  employed  in 
attempting  to  answer  the  question  of  how  to  develop  better  ways  of 
influencing  parents  to  adopt  a more  positive  and  effective  role  in 
preparing  their  children  for  and  sustaining  them  in  school.  One  approach 
has  been  through  the  casework  contacts  of  the  project's  social  caseworker. 
In  encouraging  parents  to  identify  with  the  school  by  working  with  indi- 
vidual, family,  and  marital  problems  on  a day-by-day  casework  basis  and 
by  obtaining  food,  clothing,  or  services  when  needed  by  project  families, 
the  caseworker  has  probably,  at  the  very  least,  made  the  parents’ 
attitudes  toward  the  school  more  favorable.  Similarly,  the  local 
project  coordinator,  with  her  intimate  knowledge  of  family  needs  and 
community  resources,  has  been  responsible  for  sustaining  several  families 
in  the  project.  Finally,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  section,  many 
local  health  and  welfare  agencies  have  effectively  intervened  to  assist 
families  with  varied  economic,  interpersonal,  health,  familial,  and 
emotional  problems.  In  short,  one  approach  used  intensively  at  the  "Hub" 
School  has  been  that  of  the  individual  or  family  casework  contact. 

B.  Parent  Meetings 

Another  approach  employed  by  the  "Hub"  School  personnel  has  been 
by  way  of  parent  meetings.  Organized  and  arranged  primarily  by  the  local 
project  coordinator,  Mrs,  Ruth  Roberts,  these  meetings  were  conducted 
monthly  during  the  year.  The  subjects  and  projects  imdertaken  at  these 
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meetings  varied  widely  as  the  project  staff  consciously  "tried  out" 
new  ways  to  bring  parents  to  the  school  and  to  have  an  educational  impact 
on  them  when  they  did  attend.  At  several  meetings,  discussions  were 
conducted  on  such  topics  as  children's  books  and  toys,  understanding 
four-  and  five-year-old  children,  the  importance  of  listening  to 
children  and  appreciating  the  child's  accomplishments  at  school.  Parent 
participation  in  renovating  an  unused  housing  unit  at  the  "Hub"  School  was 
encouraged,  as  was  involvement  in  working  on  "experience"  books  for  their 
children.  Through  this  group  approach  the  project  staff  not  only  hoped 
to  affect  the  role  parents  would  assume  with  their  children  but  also  the 
role  the  parents  would  increasingly  take  with  the  school. 

G.  Parental  Programs  of  Other  Agencies 

Closely  related  to  the  group  approach  with  parents  undertaken  by 
the  "Hub"  School  personnel  were  similar  efforts  undertaken  by  local 
organizations  with  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  project  staff. 
The  YWCA  in  the  "Hub"  School  project  area  provides  a good  illustration 
of  what  imaginatively  conceived  and  conscientiously  implemented  programs 
can  accomplish.  The  "T"  services  all  age  groups  in  the  project  area 
and  over  the  years  has  developed  several  programs  oriented  toward 
parents.  Parent  classes  in  sewing,  cooking,  first  aid,  rug  making, 
and  ceramics  have  been  offered.  Trip  programs  involving  whole  families 
have  been  taken  to  places  of  historical  and  cultural  interest  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area.  Presently  the  directors  of  the  YWCA 
are  discussing  the  establishment  of  a "Reading  and  Discussion  Group  for 
Young  Adults",  Efforts  such  as  this,  which  focus  on  the  specific  needs 
of  parents  by  providing  a wide  range  of  opportunities  for  self-improvement 
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as  well  as  activities  geared  to  strengthening  home  and  family  lifej 
maj  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  one  of  the  more  important  and  lasting 
side  effects  of  the  project, 

D,  Effect  of  Programs 

Although  there  is  much  evidence  to  attest  to  the  influence  of  the 
above  approaches  on  several  parents^  the  sad  fact  remains  that  many 
parents  are  relatively  untouched  by  these  efforts.  Seldom  has  the  projeci 
staff  been  able  to  induce  more  than  half  of  the  project  parents  to  attend 
any  single  parent  meeting.  Almost  one-third  of  the  parents  have  never 
attended  any  parent  meeting  despite  persistent  encouragement  from  staff 
and  neighbors.  Finally,  very  few  of  the  project  parents  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  local  agencies.  That  this 
is  so  is  not  surprising  to  anyone  who  has  ever  worked  in  underprivileged 
areas.  The  obstacles  which  have  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  achieve 
closer  school-home  relations  are  legion,  and  the  project  staff  is  fully 
cognizant  of  both  the  need  to  diagnose  individual  family  situations  and 
needs  in  greater  depth  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  "try  out"  a variety  of 
new  practices  with  the  hope  of  better  enhancing  school-home  interaction. 
II,  Team  Design  in  New  Project  Districts 

In  the  slm  school  districts  joining  with  the  project  this  summer, 
responsibility  for  working  with  project  families  will  center,  even  more  intensive] 
than  in  the  "Hub"  School,  on  the  teacher,  social  caseworker,  and  local  project 
coordinator,  A better  idea  of  the  types  of  responsibilities  required  of  the 
summer  project  teachers  can  be  seen  by  tracing  the  typical  project  teacher's 
work  cycle  for  the  next  two  years  with  the  same  40  children  as  follows: 
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Time  Peidod 


Summer,  1964 

1964- 65  School  Tear 
Summer,  1965 

1965- 66  School  Year 


Program 

Nursery  Program  (6  weeks) 


Teacher  Responsibilities 


Teach  2 sessions  daily  (20  children 
in  each  session  ) 

Home  Program  (No  school  sessions  Teacher  works  half-time  with  parents 

and  children  at  home 
Teach  2 sessions  daily  (20  children 
in  each  session) 

Kindergarten  Program  (Full  Year)  Teach  2 sessions  daily  (20  children 

in  each  session) 


for  children) 
Pre-Kindergarten  Program 


Not  shown  in  the  above  diagram  is  the  involvement  of  teacher  aides  and 
other  volunteers  during  the  summer  programs  and,  secondly,  the  continuation  of 
the  children  into  a third  summer  program  with  another  teacher.  However,  what 
should  be  clear  is  the  extent  of  the  project  teacher’s  home  involvement 
following  the  first  summer's  pre-school  nursery  program. 

The  project  staff  is  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  changing  and  improving 
the  parental  role  in  disadvantaged  environments  is  more  deep-seated  an  under- 
taking than  simply  teaching  parents  to  read  stories  to  their  children  or  to 
accompany  them  on  trips  to  the  zoo.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
homes  of  the  disadvantaged  are  often  educationally  impoverished,  it  is  also 
true  that  these  same  homes  bear  witness  to  economic,  biological,  and  socio- 
psychological  deprivation.  Therefore,  the  project  staff  has  assumed  that  if 
any  meaningful  educational  impact  on  parents  is  to  be  realized,  a team  approach, 
exercised  primarily  by  a close-working  relationship  of  teacher  and  caseworker  ^ 
must  be  employed.  Though  the  staff  has  not  yet  defined  the  nature  of  this 


team  approach,  certain  facets  are  evident  at  this  point: 

1.  Information  gathering  on  — and  diagnosis  of  — project  family 

functioning 

2.  Formulation  of  common  and  individualized  (family)  objectives 

3.  Role  definitions  and  assignment  of  staff  responsibilities 

4.  Orientation  and  training  of  staff  and  community  resource  people 

to  problems  and  responsibilities 

5.  Periodic  and  systematic  assessments  of  change  in  family  functioning 
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NEW  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


I.  Rationale  for  Sunnaer  School  Programs 

The  development  of  summer  school  programs  in  school  districts  joining 
the  project  in  the  second  year  was  undertaken  principally  to  meet  the  objection 
that  establishing  pre-school  classes  would  be  a costly  venture.  In  addition, 
this  approach  has  the  advantage  of  using  teachers  and  facilities  during  summer 
months.  While  the  total  direct  expenditures  in  each  project  school  district 
for  the  four  years  of  project  participation  comes  to  about  $25,500,  the  per-pupil 
cost  of  the  project  does  not  exceed  $150.  Should  a district  choose  to  continue 
on  its  own,  following  the  termination  of  the  Pre-School  and  Primaiy  Education 
Project,  its  per-pupil  costs  could  be  as  low  as  $107.  Comparison  with  other 
special  education  programs  clearly  indicates  that  these  per-pupil  costs  are 
not  out  of  line, 

II.  Characteristics  of  New  Districts 

The  selection  of  communities  for  the  project  depended,  to  a great 
extent,  on  the  types  of  characteristics  exhibited  by  each  prospective  community. 
It  was  hoped  these  would  be  broadly  representative  of  those  existent  in  many 
other  communities.  In  short,  the  project  staff  wanted  to  see  represented  rural 
and  suburban  areas,  small  and  medium  sized  cities,  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  diversified  occupations,  communities  with  different  ethnic  and  racial 
compositions  and  those  with  wealth  and  income  variations.  The  six  communities 
joining  the  project  this  summer,  to  a large  degree,  exhibit  these  different 
patterns.  The  data  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  has  been  largely  drawn  and 
computed  from  the  I960  Census  of  Population  and  the  I960  Census  of  Housing. 

The  six  project  communities  vary  widely  in  population  size  and  character- 
istics. German  Township,  a school  district  comprising  several  small  towns  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  8,000  residents,  while  Erie  in 
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the  northwest  section  of  the  state  has  close  to  14.0,000  inhabitants.  The 
nonwhite  portions  of  the  population  range  from  a low  of  10  per  cent  in  German 
Township  and  11  per  cent  in  Pottstown  to  43  pen  cent  in  Chester.  The  median 
number  of  school  years  completed  by  the  25-and-over adult  population  ranges  from 
8.8  years  in  German  Township  to  10.9  years  in  Erie. 

Economically,  the  median  family  income  ranges  from  $4,723  in  fierman 
Township  to  $6,154  in  Pottstown.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  residents  in  German 
Township  have  incomes  under  $3,000,  22  per  cent  in  Chester,  20  per  cent  in 
Harrisburg,  l6  per  cent  in  Erie,  and  12  per  cent  in  Pottstown  and  Aliquippaj  the 
Commonwealth  average  is  1?  per  cent.  As  might  be  expected,  40  per  cent  of  the 
civilian  work  force  in  German  Township  is  employed  in  unskilled  occupations 
and  unemployment  hovers  between  12  and  14  per  cent.  Unemployment  figures  for 
Erie  have  varied  between  8 and  9 per  cent  over  the  past  year,  between  3 and  5 
per  cent  in  Harrisburg  and  Pottstown,  and  between  7 and  9 per  cent  in  Chester  and 
Aliquippa.  Unemployment  among  the  nonwhite  population  in  Chester  is  double  that 
of  the  white  population. 

Chester,  Erie,  and  Pottstown  represent  heavy  manufacturing  and  industrial 
complexes  with  a high  concentration  of  employment  in  durable  goods  industries. 
Aliquippa  is  almost  entirely  a one-industry  town,  with  over  80  per  cent  of  its 
manufacturing  labor  centered  in  one  steel  mill.  Harrisburg's  employment  is 
primarily  grouped  in  a variety  of  white-collar  and  governmental  occupations 
while  German  Township  encompasses  towns  where  mining  predominates.  While  the 
Gorman  Township  area  represents  one  of  declining  job  opportunities.  Increases  in 
governmental  employment  in  Harrisburg  have  been  largely  responsible  for  overall 
increases  in  the  labor  force.  Manufacturing  employment  appears  to  have  stabilized 
in  Aliquippa,  Er*le,  Chester,  and  Pottstown. 
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Some  of  the  housing  characteristics  of  the  project  districts  are 


shovm  in  the  table  below: 


All  Households 

Nonwhite  Households 

Housing  Deteriorating 

Median  Number  of 

Median 

Housing  Deteriorating  Number 

or  Dilapidated 

Persons  perUnit 

or  Dilapidated 

ver  Uni' 

State 

3.0 

— 

— 

Aliquippa 

11% 

3.4 

30% 

— 

Chester 

2k% 

2.9 

3B% 

3.2 

Erie 

15% 

3.0 

69% 

— 

Harrisburg 

Wo 

2.4 

39% 

3.3 

Pottstown 

^% 

2.8 

U0% 

3.7 

Unfortunately^  data  for  German  Township  was  not  available.  Figures  from 
communities  in  the  German  Township  area  indicate  that  between  19  and  27  per  cent 
of  all  housing  is  either  deteriorating  or  dilapidated,  with  close  to  60  per  cent 
of  all  nonwhite  households  falling  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  categories. 

Preliminary  examination  of  standardized  test  data  in  several  project 
districts  indicates  a familiar  pattern  of  early  underachievement  of  children  served  by 
the  project  schools.  At  third  grade,  most  children  in  the  project  schools  sur- 
veyed are  one-half  to  three^uarters  of  a grade  level  retarded  in  most  areas  of 
language  and  reading  achievement.  Data  at  fourth  and  sixth  grade  levels  show 
this  pattern  of  retardation  continuing  and  starting  to  widen  until  most  children 
at  term±nation  of  sixth  grade  are  at  least  one  full  grade  level  below  achieve- 
ment norms.  More  documented  reporting  on  school  performance  of  these  children 
will  be  made  at  a later  date. 

Planning  in  preparation  for  the  summer  pre-schools  began  in  most  of 
the  new  districts  in  April.  Selection  of  coordinators,  teachers,  and  teacher 
aides  was  completed  in  May.  Identification  and  selection  of  project  and 
control  groups  for  the  summer  commenced  in  May  and  continued  through  June. 

Arrangements  for  nursc-ry  school  equipment  and  supplies,  transportation, 
vaccinations,  health  and  safety,  clerical,  and  custodial  needs  and  volunteer 
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assistance  were,  for  the  most  part,  completed  by  the  end  of  June, 

Placement  of  social  caseworkers  in  the  various  project  districts  started 
in  May  and  it  is  expected  caseworkers  will  be  assigned  to  all  districts  by 
the  end  of  the  summer.  Intensive  testing  was  undertaken  during  June  in 
Chester  and  Harrisburg,  with  about  80  children  tested  in  each  location. 

Six  teachers  and  six  teacher  aides  attended  a two-week  workshop,  described 
previously,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  June.  Coordinators  and  caseworkers 
from  the  various  projects  attended  several  of  the  workshop  sessions. 

The  project  now  enters  its  second  year.  With  this  report  of  progress 
largely  defining  areas  of  future  exploration,  it  can  be  expected  that 
subsequent  reports  will  be  more  historically  revealing  and  firmly  documented. 
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APPENDIX  A 


COOPERATING  AGENCIES  AT  THE  "HUB"  SCHOOL 


1.  Abington  Hospital  Social  “Service  Department 

2.  Backs  County  Board  of  Assistance 

3.  Bucks  County  Juvenile  Court 

4.  Bucks  County  Mental  Health  Society 

3.  Bucks  County  Psychiatric  Center 

6.  Bucks  County  United  Services  Federation 

7.  Catholic  Charities 

8.  Centennial  Dental  Clinic 

9.  Coordinating  Council  of  Warminster 

10.  Family  Service  Association 

11.  Goodwill  Industines 

12.  Hdme  Economics  Extension  Service,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

13.  Huntingdon  Valley  Nursery  School 

14.  Ivy land  Needlework  Guild 

15.  Newtown  Friends  Sunday  School  Class 

16.  Newtown  Shoe  Store 

1?.  Philadelphia  Office  of  Children  and  Youth,  Departm.ent  of  Public  Welfare 

18.  Southampton  Needlework  Guild 

19.  Unitarian  Fellowship 

20.  Warminster  Federated  Women's  Club 

21.  Warminster  Juvenile  Police 

22.  William  Penn  Center  (Friends'  Service  Association) 

23.  T.  W.  C.  A. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Monday 
June  22 

9:00 

10.00 

12;  00 
1:30 


3:30 

Tuesday 
Jidne  23 

9:00 

11:00 

12:00 

1:00 


1964  SUMMER  WORKSHOP  PROGRAM 
THEME:  TO  RELEASE  THEIR  POTENTIAL 


A GOOD  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Dr,  Allan  Hartman 

Orientation  and  Workshop  Introduction  Dr,  Evangeline  H,  Ward 

Mr.  Ernest  Rookey 

Observation  - Lacey  Park  Nurseiy  School 
Conference  and  Discussion  Period 
"Immediate  Concerns  Teachers  Have" 

Lunch 

The  Culturally  Disadvantaged:  Panel: 

Community,  Family,  Child  Dr.  Allan  Hartman,  Moderator 

Teacher:  Mrs.  Anne  Creamer 
Social  Worker:  Mr,  Terry  Dellmuth 
Coordinator:  Mrs,  Ruth  Roberts 
Teacher:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Towne 

Tour:  The  Centennial  Joint  School  District  Community  - Leader: 

Mrs.  Ruth  Roberts 


PLANNING  FOR  THE  DEVELOPING  CHILD 


Osservation 

Conference  - Discussion  Period:  Dr,  Ward 

"Understanding  The  Preschool  Age  Child" 

Film:  A Long  Time  To  Grow,  Paid:  I (Twos  and  Threes) 

Lunch 

Film:  Lacey  Park  Nursery  Program  - Discussants:  Mrs.  Anne  Creamer 

Dr,  Henry  Ray 

"What  Three  Year  Olds  Are  Really  Like"  - Dr.  Ward 
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Wednesday 
June  24  - 

THE  SETTING:  PHYSIC A1  AND  HUMAN 

9:00 

Observation 

Conference  - Discussion  Period:  Dr,  Ward 

"Arranging  The  Physical  Space  For  Good  Learning" 

12:00 

Lunch 

1:00 

Understanding  Ourselves  - 

"We  Set  The  Climate  In  Which  Growth  Takes  Place"  - 

Dr.  Albert  Kaplan 

Thursday 
June  25  - 

WE  WORK  WITH  AND  FOR:  GOMMJNITY,  FAMILY,  AND  CHILDREN 

9:00 

Observation  - Participation 

Conference  - Discussion  Period  Dr,  Ward 

"Parents  Are  People  Too!" 

11:00 

Film:  Roots  of  Happiness  Mrs,  Ruth  Roberts 

Mr.  Terry  Dellmuth 

12:00 

Lunch 

1:00 

How  Essential  Services  Have  Worked  Together 

For  Families  At  Lacey  Park 

Friday 

June  26  - 

BEHAVIOR:  THE  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS  WHO 

WORK  WITH  THEM  DIRECTLY 

9:00 

Discovering  and  Recording 

Children's  Behavior  Dr.  Kuno  Beller 

12:00 

Lunch 

1:00 

Other  Adults  With  Whom  We  Work:  Dr.  Ward 

Teachers,  Assistants,  Administrators, 

Consultants,  Volunteers 

Monday 

June  29  - 

SECOND  WEEK 

WE  ENCOURAGE  CONCEPT  BUILDING 

9:00 

Observation  - Participation 

Conference  - Discussion  Period:  Dr.  Henry  Ray 

11:00  "Young  Children  Experience  and  Think"  Dr.  Ray 


12:00 

Lunch 

1:00 

Helping  Children  Develop  Concepts 

Through  Conversation  and  Discussion  Miss  Velma  V.  Branch 
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WE  LISTEN  AND  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  CHILDREN 


Tuesday 
June  30  - 

9:00 

11:00 

12:00 

1:00 

Wednesday 
July  1 - 

9:00 

12:00 

1:00 

Thursday 
July  2 - 

9:00 

10:30 

12:00 

1:00 

Friday 
July  3 - 

9:00 

12:00 

1:00 


Observation  - Participation 

Conference  - Discussion  Period:  Dr,  Ward 

"Story-Telling,  Picture  Stories,  Books,  Poems" 


Film:  A Long  Time  To  Grow,  Part  II  (Fours  and  Fives) 


Lunch 


Listening  to  Learn 


Dr.  Anthony  Amato 


TEACHING  IS  GUIDING  THEM  TOWARD  DISCOVERY 

Observation  - Participation 

Conference  - Discussion  Period:  Dr,  Ward 

"Free  Play  and  Routines" 

Lunch 

Science  Is  Curiosity  Dr.  Herman  Kranzer 


EXPERIENCES  IN  MOTION  AND  SENSORY  DEVELOPMENT 


Sounds,  Rhythms,  Music 

A Child's  World  of  Sight  and  Sound 

Lunch 

Exploring  Materials  Together 
(Workshop) 


Mrs.  Sara  Hirt 


Dr,  Ray 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Towne 


AND  SO  ^ BEGIN 

The  First  Day  and  Week 

Emergency  Safeguards 

Record  Keeping  - Progress  Reports  Mr.  Ernest  Rookey 


Lunch 

The  Round-Up:  In  Six  Weeks,  1964  - What? 

Long  Range  Program  and  Goals  Dr.  Hartman 
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